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Marshal Jones robes the speaker 


ry For some, graduating 
Behind” George Washing- 
ton University will 

è happen only 
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lifetime. But for the faculty, staff, and part-time 
Student workers who put the graduation cere- 
monies together, it happens twice a year, every 
year. On May 8, families watched more than 1,500 


GW students become alumni in six separate 
ceremonies held at six different times, in three 
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Barbara Lettes, University Marshal’s Office 


locations. Separate law and medical graduations 
also take place in May. At February’s Winter 
Convocation, 1,100 graduates from all seven 
schools are invited to take part in ceremonies. 

Months of planning, rehearsing, paperwork, 
and scheduling go into a finely orchestrated 
graduation. Employees of more than 13 GW units 
take part. The whole show is under the general 
coordination of Dr. Robert G. Jones, the 
university marshal. Here’s what is involved. 

To make sure the what-happens-if questions are 
answered well before it’s too late, Dr. Jones 
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Francisco Soto, left, Harry French, Physical Plant 


schedules a logistical meeting for graduation 
workers weeks before the ceremony. He also meets 
with faculty marshals who will shepherd proces- 


sions of students into the ceremonies and direct 


them to propoer rows of seats. And the marshal’s 
office writes the script—an indispensable nine- 
page memo reminiscent of the blocking from “‘A 
Chorus Line” married with miscellaneous pages 
from The Book of Common Prayer. It tells 
everyone in the ceremony who is to do what when. 
The script does not provide for drawing chalk 
Continued on page 2 


Dessert at the Community 


Support Luncheon 


E.K. Morris, chairman emeritus of 
GW’s Board of Trustees, celebrated his 
80th birthday in January at the 
University Club. Chairman Morris 
recently made the University the 
remainder beneficiary of an inter vivos 
charitable remainder annuity trust of 
over $300,000. The gift will augment 
the E.K. Morris Education Fund which 


he established in 1971 to aid deserving 


students. 

Trustee John B. Duncan, left, and 
Chairman Morris were among business 
and community leaders, trustees, and 
deans who attended the annual com- 
munity support luncheon. The group 
plays a key role in the yearly effort to 
obtain funds for the University from 
corporations, foundations, and busi- 
ness and professional firms. 
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Seminar on Estate Planning 


For Singles Set for June 4 


Tax planning, will preparation, and in- 
vestment and retirement considerations 
are the topics to be presented at the 
university’s next estate planning semi- 
nar to be held on Saturday morning, 
June 4. Sponsored by GW’s Develop- 
ment Office, this seminar will pay 
special attention to the estate planning 
needs of those who are single, divorc- 
ed, separated, widows, or widowers. 
The seminar will be held at Marvin 


The program is as follows: 
9 to 9:30 a.m. 

9:30 to 10:20 a.m. 

10:20 to 11:10 a.m. 

11:10 to 11:25 a.m. 

11:25 to 12:15 p.m. 

12:15 to 12:30 p.m. 


Center’s Dorothy Betts Marvin Thea- 
ter. Parking will be provided at the 
university parking garage which may 
be entered on Eye Street between 22nd 
and 23rd Streets. A $5 registration fee 
covers parking, refreshments, and 
materials. Reservations are required 
and may be made by calling (202) 
676-6414 or writing the Director of 
Deferred Giving, Development Office, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Registration and Coffee 

Tax Planning 

Wills and Intestacy 

Coffee Break 

Retirement Plans and Investments 
Questions and Answers 


Alumni College Will Probe 


Life, Identity, Bioethics 


It isn’t at all contradictory that some 
alumni will become students again for 
three days in June. From June 23 to 26 
is the time for GW’s Alumni College, 
which couples rigorous academic dis- 
cussions led by GW professors with 
tennis, swimming, hiking, and golf 
within the confines of Airlie House, a 
countryside estate in Warrenton, Va. 
Spouses and children over 16 are also 
welcome. 

Dr. Robert L. Combs of the English 
department will lead a seminar on the 
stages of life and the unique value of 
each stage. He will use short stories 
and poems to interpret experiences in 
the chronology of aging. Dr. R. Paul 
Churchill of the philosophy depart- 


ment will probe alienation and authen- 
ticity through reflections on the search 
for self-identity in two centuries of 
philosophic thought. Dr. Harry E. 
Yeide of the religion department will 
discuss modern medical challenges and 
bioethics—an investigation into ways 
of relating biomedical events to human 
values, a review of problems raised by 
medical experimentation and genetic 
engineering, and an examination of the 
difficulties in defining death. 

Information about Alumni College 
may be obtained by calling the Alumni 
Office at (202) 676-6435, or by writing 
Alumni House, GWU, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. 


Behind Graduation from page 1 


footprints on the floor—but nothing else is left to 
chance. Detailed contingency plans are kept for 
bad weather, but rain is not the problem it was 
when graduation was held on the university yard. 

For a special section of the registrar’s office, 
graduation is a year-round job. Administrative 
Associate for Graduation Margaret Vann and her 
staff of four, augmented by part-time student 
workers, determines which students are cleared to 
graduate, distributes invitations, and orders aca- 
demic robes and diplomas. This office gives 
diplomas to February’s graduates after the 
ceremony, and to May’s graduates by mail. The 
graduation office also prepares information for 
editorial personnel from the office of academic 
publications who produce the programs and invita- 
tions with the aid of the graphics and printing 
office. 

Public relations personnel provide press liaison 
for newsworthy graduates and speakers and direct 
photographers. The university marshal’s office 
maintains constant contact with the office of 
the president and with the committee for public 
ceremonies. These two units work in tandem to 


authorize invitations to speakers and to process 
nominations for honorary degrees. The marshal’s 
office is also responsible for notification of 
faculty, invitations to friends and honored guests, 
and arrangements for reserved seating. The 
business office takes care of robing trustees and 
dignitaries, and handles purchasing for supplies 
for the ceremonies. Biological sciences, with the 
help of physical plant department, sends plants 
from GW’s own greenhouse to line the stage. The 
chairman of the music department selects the 
music and conducts the university orchestra. 


Workers from the physical plant department set 
up chairs and tables, rope off reserved seating, and 
hook up a small son et lumiere show of micro- 
phones, loudspeakers, and spotlights. They unroll 
the protective mat to protect the Smith Center’s 
playing surface, build a wooden platform, hang 
flags and curtains, carry robes from Rice Hall to 
the graduation locations, and bring stacks of com- 
mencement programs to the ushers. For a finishing 
touch, they pour a pitcher of water for the 
speaker’s table. 


The parking office provides parking passes for 
graduates’ families, and special spaces for digni- 
taries who are a part of the ceremony. Security 
personnel must be on hand to keep an eye on coats 
and bags, unlock doors, control traffic when the 
procession crosses city streets, make sure critical 
parking spaces are kept clear, and maintain a 
walkie-talkie link between the marshal in Smith 
center and the graduates in Building C so the 
procession can begin by remote control. 

Let’s see. . . is that everything? That’s what the 
people in the university marshal’s office wonder at 
the last minute. But Dr. Jones can’t recall any 
major slipups since he became marshal in 1969 
except . . . “One time a chaplain didn’t show up 
because he thought the ceremony was at a later 
hour.” Solution: One impromptu invocation 
composed on the spot by the university marshal. 
“And once we thought we’d finished awarding a 
group of doctoral degrees and discovered a lone 
doctoral candidate imbedded in another group. We 
backtracked, recalled the appropriate dean, 
awarded the degree, and went on with the 
others.” O 
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Knox Addresses February’s 
Graduates on ‘‘The Tragic Sense’”’ 


Americans have no sense of tragedy, 
Bernard M.W. Knox told February’s 
graduates, and the fact may have 
saved us from the unhappy fates of 
European civilizations who stoically 
accepted changes in their way of life. 
Dr. Knox, a Hellenic scholar and 
director of Harvard University’s Cen- 
ter for Hellenic Studies in Washington, 
was Winter Convocation’s commence- 
ment speaker. He was also the recipient 
of the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. 

Americans’ refusal to accept a tragic 
destiny first became apparent to him 
during World War II, Knox said. He 
Singled out the United States as the 
only country to include ‘‘the pursuit of 
happiness” among its citizens’ inalien- 
able rights. The thought didn’t occur 
to 18th-century French revolutionaries, 
nor is it listed in the United Nations’ 
lengthy Universal Declaration of Hum- 
an Rights. 

Though America still looks like a 
Promised land to those on the outside, 
we know all is not well. ‘‘Threats of 
atomic annihilation, cosmic pollution, 
world starvation, are so monstrous 
that most of us refuse to face them 
squarely,” he said. The European 
tragic sense would permit us to recog- 
nize their version of the grim truth. . . 
that we must accept inflation and un- 
employment, scale down individual 
hopes and national ambitions, and 
renounce the pursuit of happiness. All 
these dire predictions have a better 
chance of coming true if we begin to 
believe that they will come true, Dr. 
Knox told graduates. 

Thomas A. Clingan Jr., JD ’63, 
Doris R. Margolis, BA ’58, and John 
P. Walsh, EdD ’58, received Alumni 


Achievement Awards at February cere- 
monies. 

Speakers for the May 8 commence- 
ment exercises include School of 
Government and Business Administra- 
tion, Warren G. Bennis, president of 
the University of Cincinnati; School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, 
James P. Chambers, president of 
Melpar Division of E-Systems, Inc.; 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, James A. Robinson, president 


Bernard M.W. Knox 


of the University of West Florida; 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
The Hon. Gilbert Gude, Director, 
Congressional Research Service, 
Library of Congress; School of Educa- 
tion, Dwight David Darland, Associate 
Director, Instruction and Professional 
Development, NEA. 

The Honorable Sarah T. Hughes, 
U.S. District Court Judge for the 
Northern District of Texas, will ad- 
dress law graduates May 22. 


CEW Receives Allan Fund 


The Continuing Education for Women 
Center at GW has been named the 
recipient of a special educational fund 
established to honor Virginia R. Allan, 
former deputy assistant secretary of 
state for public affairs. The fund, 
which will be used by the CEW center 
at Virginia Allan’s request, will benefit 
women internationally through train- 
ing and research. It was created as a 
tribute to Virginia Allan for her pio- 


neering contributions to the improve- 
ment of the status of women. 

More than 300 persons, representing 
40 national and local professional and 
service organizations, attended a recep- 
tion at Marvin Center earlier this year 
at which the establishment of the fund 
by the Friends of Virginia Allan was 
announced. Dr. Ruth H. Osborn, 
assistant dean of the College of 
General Studies, is CEW director. 


Why Not Dance Your Way Through Summer? 


You can dance through summer at 
George Washington University if you 
enroll in the Department of Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies’ dance 
workshop, one of more than 560 
Courses offered during the 1977 Sum- 
mer Sessions. 

From May 31 to June 18, Annabelle 
Gamson and James Cunningham, 
guest artists in residence, and Maida 
Withers of the GW faculty will teach 
the art of dance. Gamson will conduct 
technique and repertory sessions daily 
from 9 to 12 noon. She is a solo artist 
who has delighted audiences with her 
reconstructions of the dances of Isa- 
dora Duncan and Mary Wigman. 
James Cunningham, the artistic direc- 
tor and principal dancer for the ACME 
Dance Company of New York, creates 
brilliantly costumed magical odysseys 
for both proscenium theaters and out- 
door settings. He will teach improvisa- 
tion and performance for dancers and 
actors daily from 2 to 5 p.m. Maida 
Withers, artistic director for the Dance 
Construction Company of Washing- 
ton, is known for her wildly unpredic- 


table experimental choreography. 
Artist-teachers will present dance 
concerts in conjunction with the work- 
shop. Students may enroll in one or 
more workshops for 1 to 3 hours 
credit. Technical scholarships are 
available. For more information, con- 
tact Maida Withers, Summer Dance 


James Cunningham 


Lois Greenfield 


Workshop, Department of Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, (202) 
676-6577. 

Among other courses offered this 
summer are ‘‘What’s in a Name?”’ (see 
page 5), ‘“‘The History of Furniture,” 
“Innovations in Television Produc- 
tion,” ‘The Military in American 
Civilization,” ‘‘Work and Leisure in 
American Culture,” and ‘‘Eastern 
Spiritual Movements of the Modern 
West.” Also scheduled for this sum- 
mer is a special program in English 
composition for high school teachers 
which analyzes grammar, mechanics, 
and rhetorical principles, and a sum- 
mer institute in speech pathology and 
audiology. 

This year’s three-week early-bird 
session is scheduled from May 16 to 
June 9. Two five-week sessions will 
follow: June 13 to July 19 and July 20 
to August 24. 

The Summer Sessions has a colorful 
schedule of classes which is available 
by writing the Summer Sessions Office, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, or by 
calling (202) 676-6360. 


Marvin Ickow 


O’Leary Appointed 
Dean, Clinical Affairs 


Dr. Dennis S. O’Leary has been 
appointed dean for clinical affairs of 
GW’s medical center. Dr. O’Leary 
came to the medical center in 1971 and 
has served in a number of GW medical 
posts including associate dean for 
graduate medical education and acting 
medical director of the university hos- 
pital. In his new job he will be 
responsible for the clinical administra- 
tion of the university hospital, Medical 
Faculty Associates, graduate and con- 
tinuing medical education programs, 
utilization review, medical audit, and 
the department of nursing. 

A graduate of Harvard University, 
Dr. O’Leary received the M.D. degree 
from Cornell University in 1964. He 
has published extensively in the fields 
of hematology and education. 


Dennis O’Leary 
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Maryland, GU Wins Cap Colonials Season 


The GW Colonials concluded their 
basketball season in March with 14 
wins and 12 losses. GW Times talked 
with head coach Bob Tallent recently. 
The following are excerpts from that 
conversation. 


GWT: If you were to assess this past 
season, how would you sum it up? 

BT: Well, it was a funny year in a lot of 
respects. We beat some really big-time 
teams and then we lost to some teams 
that, I felt, we should have beaten. Our 


GW and the World Bank Present Annex Plans 


Editor’s Note: Since this article was 
written, the university has executed a 
contract to purchase the south Lenthall 
house. Current GW plans to retain the 
Lenthall houses remain in effect, but 
the contract gives GW the right to 
relocate both houses to a suitable site 
within the campus boundaries. The 
owner of the south Lenthall house has 
withdrawn objections to the project. 
Among other parties supporting GW’s 
plans for the block are the 1925 F 
Street Club and Concordia Church. 


Comprehensive plans for the block 
surrounded by F and G, 19th and 20th 
Streets, are being developed by GW 
and the World Bank and are being 
presented through zoning hearings this 
spring. At their center is the World 
Bank annex, scheduled to be built on 
land owned by the university. Part of 
the block will become a public park- 
like area, creating a good-sized space 
with greenery and a fountain in an area 
where such amenities are now scarce. 

Washington architect Vlastimil 
Koubek is designing the annex in 
consultation with internationally 
known architectural consultant Pietro 
Belluschi and Hideo Sasaki of Boston, 
a leading landscape architect. 

The plan retains all but one of the 
buildings now situated on the block— 
the historic Lenthall houses, five G 
Street houses, and Concordia Church 
—in their present locations. Under the 
plan the university will move the Ray 
House, occupied by the F Street Club 
for many years, to 21st Street south of 
Strong Hall, where the club will 
continue activities with improved faci- 
lities. 

The annex block’s present zoning, 
RSC, permits residential buildings to 
rise 90 feet. Under this zoning, an 
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Artist’s conception of the proposed World Bank annex 


apartment building could be construct- 
ed up to the property lines and could 
abut and/or replace historic structures 
without the benefit of zoning hearings. 
But since the university is requesting a 
change in zoning to C3B and a planned 
unit development (PUD), zoning hear- 
ings are necessary. Under the PUD 
arrangement the university would be 
allowed to build the World Bank 
annex, but would also covenant that 
the two historic Lenthall houses on the 
block, one university-owned and one 
privately owned, would be preserved as 
a unit and the Ray house would be 
preserved on 21st Street. The plan also 
retains the G Street building facades, 
which would be incorporated into a 
new structure for commercial use. A 
basement under the G Street row will 
provide support services for the annex. 
One house will become the entrance to 
a 450-seat underground auditorium, 
which will be made available to the 
community by the World Bank. 

The auditorium will lie beneath a 
tree-lined pedestrian avenue leading 
diagonally into the block from the 
corner of G and 19th streets. The 
annex building will rise 12 stories or 
130 feet and accommodate 1,600 
employees. Tinted glass shields will 
create a sunshade to conserve energy. 
Vehicular entrances on 19th and 20th 
streets will lead to 259 parking spaces 
beneath the annex. 

Revenue from the annex will enable 
the university to develop a cluster of 
academic buildings at 22nd and H 
streets. This center will consolidate 
School of Government and Business 
Administration faculty offices, and 
provide facilities for continuing educa- 
tion programs, engineering faculty, 
new quarters for music and art, and the 
university’s computation center. 
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second, third, fourth, and fifth leading 
scorers were all underclassmen and 
three through five were freshmen. 
GWT: What was the schedule like? 
BT: It was easily the toughest schedule 
we’ve played since I’ve been here. The 
new conference is great but when 
you’ve got to play Villanova twice and 
Rutgers twice it’s really hard on you. 
We could have had a better record if 
we’d won a couple of close games. We 
lost by two points and by one point to 
Richmond and should have won both. 
In the Rutgers game down here we 
missed 16 of 32 foul shots. It we’d hit 
some of those, we’d have won easily 
because we outscored them from the 
floor. Locally I thought we did 
extremely well until the last game. [The 
Colonials beat Catholic, Maryland, 
and Georgetown before losing to 
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GW’s John Holloran, Washington 
Metropolitan Area Player of the Year, 
goes up for two of his game-high 38 
points in the Colonials’ stunning upset 
of the Maryland Terrapins. 


American in their final regular season 
game.] It had been more than 20 years 
since we’d beaten Maryland. 

GWT: What were some of the high- 
lights of this past season? 

BT: The Maryland win was probably 
the biggest. Of course, our win over 
Georgetown was also a big one. 
GWT: What will it mean—in terms of 
recruiting—for GW to have beaten 
Maryland? 

BT: As far as recruiting goes this year, 
I feel that we’ve got a good shot at a lot 
of kids, even though we may not have 
as good a recruiting year as we’ve had 
in the past. But after the Maryland win 
it was amazing how many more doors 
we could get into. 

GWT: Has the Smith Center made a 
difference in our basketball program? 
BT: It has definitely been an asset. We 
wouldn’t have gotten the three fresh- 
men—Zagardo, Glenn, and Roman— 
we got last year if we hadn’t had Smith 
Center. They were all heavily recruited 
by established basketball schools with 
sizeable arenas. 

GWT: Have you seen a change in stu- 
dent and alumni support? 

BT: Definitely. We’re beginning to 
build a basketball tradition here and 
the students and alumni have really 
responded to improved teams. The 
Smith Center has helped in that respect 
too—we had a good, enthusiastic 
crowd for every home game this year. 
GWT: Where does GW basketball go 
from here? 

BT: Well, I think that we’re in a 
position to be competitive in our new 
conference. As our rivalries develop 
with teams like West Virginia and 
Rutgers, and continue with George- 
town and American, I think that the 
best of GW basketball is yet to 
come. O Phil DeBrabant 


Corporate Caveats for Embattled Boards 


Serving as a member of the board of 
directors of a large American corpora- 
tion usually brings prestige and a sub- 
stantial monetary reward. It can also 
bring months in court and a jail sen- 
tence. Becoming a board member may 
not be as risky as Russian roulette, but 
for the uninformed director, it’s 
almost as dangerous. 

Individual members of boards are 
increasingly the targets of legal action 
for failure to exercise their duty to keep 
their companies out of wrongdoing. 
An “‘outside’’ director, not acquainted 
with the details of the operation of the 
company, may be drawn into approv- 
ing actions which he or she did not 
intend to approve. Law suits often 
implicate such directors. 

At GW’s Marvin Center this spring 
the first day-long seminar on ‘‘The 
Embattled Board: Director Liability 
for Corporate Affairs” gave fledgling 
and veteran directors some guidance 
on how properly—and legally—to 
carry out their duties. The seminar was 


organized by the College of General 
Studies. 

“Ask questions,” entreated seven 
experts who addressed the group. 
Board meetings are too often rubber 
stamp affairs. With the trend to 
liberalize selection processes, some new 
directors who are knowledgeable in 
product liability and consumer affairs 
lack accounting and legal skills that 
more traditional directors possess. 

Directors also received other advice: 
Never be afraid to say you don’t 
understand; don’t become committed 
early on any topic; watch for inconsis- 
tencies; voice objections on the record 
by diplomatically asking probing ques- 
tions; request standards by which a 
project is evaluated; require a list of 
assumptions made by management on 
new projects; when presented with pro- 
jections, ask for comparable data for 
past years; find out how the company 
is performing in relation to the remain- 
der of the industry; familiarize yourself 
with industry-wide problem areas. 
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What’s in a name? ‘‘That’s a good question,” says 
John G. Allee Jr., BA ’39, MA ’40, professor of 
English and dean of the Division of University 
Students. During the first summer session Allee 
will teach a course in onomastics—the origin and 
use of names and their linguistic significance. 
Onomastics has two branches. The geneological 
Study in Alex Haley’s Roots is called anthropo- 
nomy, the study of people’s names. Allee’s interest 
lies in toponomy, the study of place names. 

The nature of language structure can be inferred 
from place names. Most place names have two 
Parts, an appellative, such as hill or stream, and a 
modifier. The linguistic relation of the two com- 
ponents can reveal the language’s sentence struc- 
ture, or syntax. Allee does not stick to one 
language, though. He analyzes the kinds of names 
which exist throughout all natural languages to 
seek a universal system of place name classifica- 
tion. You might say he’s striving for a toponomic 
typology. 

How does all this relate to English 145.10, 
Special Topics in English Literature (What’s in a 
Name?)? Allee sees the course as a short 
Introduction to linguistics through names. 
“Though PII favor place names,” he says, 
“because they’re broader and less whimsical than 
People’s names, the course will have a flexible 
Orientation.” Students will look for patterns in a 
Set of names, choosing a source from their own 
field or any list: a phone book, horse racing sheet, 
Or supermarket shelf. 

The course could interest literature majors who 
Wish to relate a field of linguistics to literary 
analysis; social science majors interested in the 
social, behavioral, or historical aspects of names; 
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geography or cartography majors who wish to 
relate terrain and names; linguistics majors who 
want onomastics as a tool for syntactical evidence; 
and generalists who are interested in geneology, 
etymology, the principles of naming, scientific 
nomenclature, and magic and conjuring names. 

How did a professor of English get into topo- 
nomic onomastics? Allee’s graduate work was in 
English philology. He teaches courses in medieval 
English literature, Old English, Norse legends and 
sagas, and the history of the English language. ‘‘In 
my research in Old English I found place names to 
be very important,” says Allee. Names change 
more slowly than other parts of a language, and 
linguistic retentions can help validate history and 
clarify origins of myths in the old sagas. 

Iceland had retained the old names better than 
England, so in 1961 he went there on a Fulbright 
grant. “ʻI could do a lot of work in the library, but 
at a certain point I realized I had to go to the places 
named,” he explains. ‘“‘Take Rauthsdalur (Red 
Valley) as an example. When I got there I didn’t 
find the expected red clay or other obvious 
explanation. It turned out that Red had been a 
horse used for delivering mail. When he died there 
they named the valley after him. The name should 
have been Red’s Valley, but even then, who would 
have known Red was a horse?” 

During vacations Allee has continued his 
research in ever remoter regions. His trips are 
extensive but inexpensive—he and his wife sleep in 
a tent and backpack into areas beyond the end of 
the line for most travelers. 

After Iceland Allee turned to northern Norway. 
“I knew too much about Icelandic, and had started 
to ‘folk etymologize,’ making up explanations for 
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Dean Allee at Gulgofjord in Norway 


word derivation. An English example is ‘North- 
East-West-South’ as an explanation for the word 
‘news’. . . So you go to a place where you don’t 
know the language,” he says. Several hundred 
miles north of the arctic circle in Finnmark, 
Norway, he found terrain like Iceland’s, but with 
two different languages. Samish, the tongue of the 
Lapps, is a Finno-Ugric language as are Finnish 
and Hungarian, while Norwegian is Indo-Euro- 
pean. Dual names for the same place in such 
different languages helped in Allee’s quest for a 
universal theory of place naming. 

Moving east one peninsula per summer, Allee’s 
search for the remote took him close to the Russian 
border. It was time to start on a new language. 
Journeying to Eric the Red’s Greenland in 1976 he 
took on Greenlandic, a type of Eskimo. This 
language group is unique, rarely studied, and 
almost impossible to translate. ‘‘I had local people 
read names off of a map, and where they stumbled 
I knew the name wasn’t authentic. Greenlandic 
was said to have only appellatives, but I showed 
that to be untrue.” This research has filled out the 
gaps in his theories, and he now has a naming 
scheme which should apply to all languages. 

“We couldn’t do a course like this if we didn’t 
have the ‘meat and potatoes’ courses already,” the 
dean remarks. Yet this exotic hors-d’oeuvre should 
whet the appetite of any who come to taste. The 
English department will be glad to serve them a 
main dish some other term. O Andrew F. Tonks 
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Washingtons 


EJ 000-year-old 
Ancient patel. pte 
discovered in fill ex- 


@  cavated for the President’s swim- 
In ming pool. A Nation- 


al Park Service cura- 
tor finds a broken stone tool, an arrowhead, a 
flake of quartz, pottery fragments, glass, and bone 
during excavations on the White House ellipse. A 
piece of pottery here. . . a chip of quartz there . . . 
bits and pieces of ancient Washington’s history—a 
history shrouded in mystery. 

The shadowy past of Washington extends 10 or 
12 thousand years from the end of the Wisconsin 
glacial age to the retreat of the American Indian at 
the end of the 17th century. This belief is shared by 
Robert L. Humphrey, chairman of GW’s anthro- 
pology department and Mary Elizabeth Chambers, 
BA ’73, MA ’75. They are authors of a newly 
published monograph Ancient Washington: 
American Indian Cultures of the Potomac Valley, 
the sixth in the GW Washington Studies series. The 
monographs are published by the Division of 
Experimental Programs and focus on Washington 
as a major urban center rather than as the federal 
capital. 

Washington’s prehistory has been sorely neglect- 
ed. Unchecked urban development has erased 
traces of the earliest Americans in the nation’s 
capital. Even now, with minimal archeological 
supervision, construction of Washington’s subway 
system has unearthed millions of cubic feet of dirt 
which could yield clues to this city’s ancient past. 
Humphrey and Chambers feel it is too late for a 
comprehensive archeological study that could tie 
loose ends together. Even so, they have included 
some fascinating archeological finds in their study. 

In 1897 a Washington artist turned geologist dis- 
covered a great native fishing ground surrounded 
by a number of inhabited sites, partly within the 
city limits and extending up the Potomac to Little 
Falls; an ancient village site on the Anacostia 
River, within the city limits; a native soapstone 
quarry on Connecticut Avenue extending beyond 
the city limits; and a huge quartzite quarry and 
implement shops (locations where tools were 
made) on 14th Street about two miles from the 
White House. All these remains now lie below 
buildings, houses, and roads. 

The large village site of Nacochtanke is buried 
under the Blue Plains sewage treatment plant and 
fill used in constructing the runways at Bolling 
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Field. Nacochtanke (or Nacostan) is mentioned by 
Captain John Smith during his exploration of this 
area. Our modern name Anacostia is a corrupt 
translation of the original Indian word. There were 
probably some 300 Indians living in clusters of 
dwellings adjacent to agricultural fields. Nacoch- 
tanke was a major trading center where hundreds 
of Indians congregated with their wares. In 1622 it 
was the site of a battle between traders and 
Indians. The traders reportedly drove women and 
children into the woods, plundered and burned the 
village, and killed 18 warriors. Burial pits 
associated with this site were discovered when 
portions of the Bolling Field were extended. 
Captain Smith also came across an unnamed 
village below Little Falls on the narrow terrace 
between MacArthur Boulevard and the C&O 
Canal. 

Humphrey and Chambers note several addi- 
tional sites which have yielded evidence from 
Washington’s ancient past. 

—A small excavation in 1976 near Kenilworth 
Aquatic Gardens may reveal information on 
Indian activities as early as 10,000 years ago. 
—Artifacts representing several thousand years of 
occupation were recovered in the late 1800s from 
the Washington Monument grounds and Chain 
Bridge area. 

—On a Potomac Avenue site below Chain Bridge 
and between Dalecarlia Reservoir and Arizona 
Avenue was a fishing camp used sporadically from 
8000 BC to 500 AD. It was ideally located for the 
harvest of fish swimming up river each spring to 
spawn. 

—A number of sites on the eastern shore of the 
Anacostia River in the Benning and River Terrace 
areas were apparently occupied repeatedly for 
4,000 years from 2000 BC to 1600 AD. 

—The Rose Hill soapstone quarry, excavated in 
1890, spanned two hills on the west side of 
Connecticut Avenue between the present Albe- 
marle Street and the campus of Washington 
Technical Institute. Both hills were pitted with 
depressions two to six feet deep, some 25 feet in 
diameter. Here vessels were shaped into rough 
form before being detached from the rock; they 
were completed later at camp. By 1900 Rose Hill 
was leveled for residential development. Only the 
narrow park land adjoining Soapstone Creek 
remains today, though quartzite quarries have 
been preserved in Rock Creek Park. 

The mysteries which remain unsolved in the pre- 
history of Washington may affect the resolution of 
some of the major issues in Eastern North 
American archeology. O J.M. 
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@ It used to be a day’s work for a 
Takinga eesi 
= New York State 

Division of Motor 

Flexib Vehicles. The time 
clock was arbiter. 

® DMV employees 
Aimat the s.: 
rived three 

to 10 minutes late got a tardy point; those 
Tim 11 to 20 minutes late got two; 
and seven or more points 


brought a cut in leave time. 
å lock That system has ended. 
Within certain limits, 


workers now arrive when they wish. Eighty per 
cent commute during non-rush hours; greater 
numbers are using public transportation. Morale 
has increased. No one is tardy. Employees have 
assumed more responsibility for work. The new 
approach is called flexitime. Companies as diverse 
as Nestle’s and Montgomery Ward have adopted 
one of its variants; others are studying it. Flexitime 
received renewed scrutiny this spring when the 
Advanced Management Education Center at GW’s 
School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion joined with the Committee for Alternative 
Work Patterns to sponsor a national conference to 
consider something other than an eight-to-five 
routine for workers in America. 

Among seven GW representatives on the 
committee are graduate students Maureen 
McCarthy, Marion Long, and Virginia Martin. 
McCarthy is conducting a national survey on the 
status of state laws affecting flexitime; Long 
compiled the conference’s information kit; and 
Martin is a consultant who wrote a book on 
flexitime and is program chairperson for the con- 
ference. Cynthia Gurne, assistant director of 
Student and alumni career services, is also a 
committee member. ‘‘Our office is interested in 
€xamining alternative work patterns because we 
are seeing more women returning to school and 
work, post-retirees, and other non-traditional 
Students and alumni seeking careers outside the 
traditional 40-hour work week,” she said. 

Virginia Martin helped write definitions for the 
many forms flexible working hours take. Flexitime 
is the most popular version. It permits employees 
some control over their own hours by setting up a 
core time when everyone must be present. 

Staggered hours vary starting and stopping time 
through assignment of staggered arrival times. 
Compressed work weeks enable employees to work 
extra time on some days to finish a 35 or 40 hour 
week in fewer days, leaving longer weekends. The 
task system permits an employee to leave work 
Once he has finished the task assigned. Part-time 
workers may practice job pairing, where two 
people are jointly responsible for doing a full-time 
job, or job sharing, where a job is divided so two 
Or more workers are resonsible for portions of a 
full-time job. Part-time work may become more 
important in America as our work force grows 
older. 

To keep track of the new hours, there is even a 
time recording machine which ignores the eight- 
hour day and simply adds up the minutes, 
Whenever they are worked. It was developed at 
Messerschmitt Aerospace Corporation in Munich, 
where flexitime was born in 1967. 

But the spread of flexitime in Europe, where 
laws governing overtime are less restrictive, can’t 
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be compared with attempts to install the system in 
this country. U.S. wage and hour laws place 
obstacles in the way of flexitime and compressed 
workweeks by requiring overtime pay after eight 
hours of work a day. Last year’s flexitime bills died 
with the 94th congress, but have been reintroduced 
in the new session. They would permit experiments 
with four-day weeks and flexible schedules for 
federal employees. (The Social Security Adminis- 
tration and Civil Service Commission already use 
flexitime for some workers, but within the 
constraint of an eight-hour day.) Other pending 
legislation would expand part-time employment in 
federal government and give part-time workers 
prorated benefits and chances for promotion equal 
to their full-time counterparts. Virginia Martin 
gives this year’s bills a 50/50 chance. “The new 
administration has promised to expand flexitime 
and part-time work in government agencies,” she 
said. But she is quick to add that though alterna- 
tive schedules show promise for improving work 
opportunities for women and the elderly, and 
broadening educational experiences, organized 
labor is hesitant to endorse them. Labor leaders 
fear workers would be forced to ‘‘volunteer’’ for 
irregular hours so an employer could evade paying 
overtime wages. And some worry that part-time 
work could add to an oversupply of labor by 
encouraging new workers to enter the job market 
or to moonlight on second jobs. GW Professor 
Ben Burdetsky, a former deputy assistant secretary 
of labor, sees the energy crunch as one of the 
biggest obstacles working against flexitime. Energy 
policy makers must weigh fuel for flexitime hours 
against such benefits as reduced pollution during 
rush hours. Dr. Burdetsky also found that some 
managers are against the plan because they must be 
present longer hours to supervise employees. 

The industrial revolution began in the late 18th 
century. Why have alternative work patterns taken 
so long to come of age, and why at this point in 
history? Professor James N. Mosél of GW’s 
psychology department believes there’s been a 
change in the last 30 years in the way we look at 
work. ‘‘Our self-concept has changed. Society has 
changed what it considers to be ‘good.’ The 
increase in affluence has changed the needs we try 
to satisfy through work,” he explained. 

The key to the success of flexitime may lie in the 
worker’s ability to choose his own hours, says Dr. 
Mosél. Experiments have shown that self-regula- 
tion, not regulation by others, is more satisfying. 
Thus workers with routine, repetitive jobs should 
find their tasks less monotonous under flexitime. 
But we’d all be surprised, he says, to find out how 
many workers actually enjoy doing routine tasks. 
And studies have shown that, given the option of 
varying arrival times, many employees choose to 
stick with the hours they had originally. Perhaps 
it’s the choice that counts. O Fran Marsh 
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Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the 
White House has been in the news as the focal 
point of a recent inauguration and because the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation 
has proposed the second plan for the avenue’s 
regeneration in 15 years. The President and the 
corporation both stop at the White House, the end l 
of the ceremonial route. But when L’Enfant drew GW’s medical complex and post-Civil War houses 
the avenue on paper he continued it across Rock line 23rd Street (d). | 
Creek to join Bridge Street (M Street) in George- Pennsylvania Avenue in the 1920s was green and 
town. And since Georgetown was already a village leafy from Washington Circle to the White House 
when Washington was abuilding, this end of the (e). As late as the 30s strollers on the avenue | 
avenue was heavily travelled by those going from walked past the Six Buildings, a row in the 2100 
their homes to official buildings across the creek. block. These buildings housed the first Washing- 
To show the evolution of this end of the avenue, ton offices of the Navy and State departments (f). 
GW’s Dimock Gallery recently assembled these Today the only remaining unit is occupied by 
historic and contemporary views of Pennsylvania Tammany Hall restaurant and bar. The outline of 
from Washington Circle to the White House. one of this building’s less fortunate mates remains 

In 1954 Paul Hoffmaster painted a watercolor of on the side of the modern structure to the left (g). 
Washington Circle looking north (a). The wedge Where the Franklin Hotel stood in 1812 (h), the 
shaped block of red brick Victorian houses in this Park Lane Building is today (i). The hotel was 
painting is now being renovated by private built by William O’Neill, father of Peggy, who 
developers into luxury city housing. Clark Mills’ later became the wife of Senator Eaton and a 
statue of George Washington was erected in subject for scandal in the Jackson era. 
Washington Circle in 1860, and Harper’s Weekly No trace remains of a row called Seven Buildings | 
published their version of the ceremony (b). A few (j) which stood at the corner of 19th and 
years later a Civil War soldier could stand in the Pennsylvania. They were built before 1800 and 
circle and look south along 23rd Street for a view served as the executive mansion for President 
of the barracks and sheds of Camp Fry (c). Today Madison from 1815 to 1817, and for President Van 
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Buren for four days before he moved to the White 
House in 1837. The corner unit housed the State 
Department when John Marshall was secretary. It 
was the residence of the resplendent and pompous 
French Minister Louis Marie Turreau in 1804. 
During the Civil War General McClellan made it 
his headquarters. A 20th century tenant was 
People’s Drug Store (k) which occupied the corner 
until about 1960, when the building was demolish- 
ed. In 1962 a modern office building was erected, 
and People’s Drugs again occupied the historic 
corner, where the store remains today (I). 

In 1938 Lafayette Square was the scene of an art 
show (m). Back in 1791 Washington had acquired 
the farm land from the Pierce family as a park for 
the White House (n). O 
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Inspection after impact 


Whatever happened to goldfish swallowing, phone 
booth stuffing, and shaving cream fights? They 
aren’t lost forever, only abandoned for more 
practical collegiate pastimes—events such as the 
Engineers Council Second Annual Egg Drop 
Contest. 

To put it all in an eggshell, the contest part 
involved dropping eggs from the roof of Tompkins 
Hall. To boost the eggos of engineering eggheads 
who take pride in their knowledge of physics, the 
academic part: how to best keep the eggs from 
turning to eggnog on impact. 

Taking into consideration a target on the 
concrete, computations for the acceleration of a 
falling body, and the weight of the entry, entrants 
built protective devices for their eggs to 
eggcentuate the positive. They included a sand 
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Maria-Elena Kadala, EE senior 


bucket filled with pennies (ballast) to which a 
plumber’s friend had been attached, 
eggplant-shaped contraptions made of balloons 
lashed together, and rocket-like entries with fins. 
Judges issued the eggs to keep the unscrupulous 
from substituting hard boiled specimens to secure 
the $30 first prize. 

Each launching brought gasps as the eggships 
plunged or floated to the pavement. Egged on by 
the crowd, the judges rushed forward to make their 
inspections. The winner was George Evans, a good 
egg who is a junior in mechanical engineering. His 
entry, with uncracked egg, hit closest to the target, 
fell fastest, and weighed the least. In engineering 
language: Win =(w) -(t3) -(d). It was an artfully 
crumpled newspaper. Not as eggsthetic as some 
entries, but the ultimate in functionalism. O F.M. 
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Earthquakes greater than eight on the Richter 
Scale have occurred three times more frequently 
than usual during the past year. But the science of 
seismology, which had remained in a primitive 
State until the turn of the century when crude seis- 
mographs first became available, has made tre- 
mendous progress in determining their causes. 
Now we use computers, strainmeters, creepmeters, 
tiltmeters, laser beams, and the laws of probability 
to amplify the prediction process. Within a decade 
we may be able to make earthquake forecasts rou- 
tinely. 

A problem solved. But what happens then? 
Scientists may be as reluctant as politicians to fore- 
cast an impending quake. They’ll face another 
problem: the human, social, and political aspects 
of waiting for a disaster to happen. 

Larry Schwartz and Howard Gobstein, students 
in GW’s Graduate Program in Science, Tech- 
nology, and Public Policy, have been weighing the 
alternatives these policy makers will face in a grad- 
uate seminar in technology assessment. In a paper 
“‘Public Policy Consequences of Earthquake Pre- 
diction,” which they presented to the Second 
International Congress of the International Society 
for Technology Assessment, they deal with the 
cracks that could develop in our society rather than 
those that might develop in the earth. 

“As scientists gain the technical ability to pre- 
dict disasters,’’ says Schwartz, ‘‘policy makers will 
have to sort out appropriate means for implement- 
ing such a capability. We should begin thinking 
now about how this new knowledge can be used to 
society’s advantage.” Earthquake prediction will 
bring about changes in the conceptualization of 
natural disasters. As prediction techniques are 
refined, the foreknowledge of a coming quake of a 
known magnitude at a given time and place will ex- 
tend to weeks and even years. And research hasn’t 
yet determined the behavioral impacts of such an 
extended warning time. 

Warnings of disasters in the past gave people 
little time to save lives and property, let alone to 
arrange for an orderly recovery. The bulk of dis- 
aster relief went to those who suffered great prop- 
erty losses. In the future, an earthquake warning 
may mean that most funds will go into pre-disaster 
preparations to minimize losses. These large sums 
of money involved in earthquake preparations and 
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relief may put certain groups of people at an ad- 
vantage at the expense of others. For example, 
policy makers would have to consider the possi- 
bility of a real estate panic and economic slump in 
the affected area. No technology can be without 
political implications, especially when it affects 
such large numbers of people and when large sums 
are at stake. 

Imminent danger creates a social situation in 
which physical safety is only one aspect. Other var- 
iables include how likely the threatening event is to 
occur, and how soon; how great a loss the person 
will suffer if a quake comes and no countermeas- 
ures are taken; what protection is available; how 
effective is each type of protective measure; and 
what is the cost of protection in terms of money, 
time, effort and anxiety. 

Any analysis of the public policy implications of 
quake prediction is guided by certain assump- 
tions—for many parts of the United States, a 
quake of some magnitude over time is a certainty; 
in the future, prediction of the time, location, and 
magnitude of a quake will be feasible. Advance 
warning time will stretch out as our technology be- 
comes more sophisticated. As techniques are re- 
fined, the federal government will not be the only 
source capable of predicting a quake, so suppres- 
sion or control of the warnings could become im- 
possible. Even so, the role of government will be 
enormous in every aspect of quake prediction, 
warning, and preparation. California already has a 
seismic safety commission, and has set up a panel 
to advise the governor on the reliability of data 
suggesting future quakes. But many Californians 
agree with the town councilman who says his pre- 
paration for a quake is ‘‘to put the good booze 
further back on the shelf.” 

Most scientists and policy makers are in favor of 
openly publicizing carefully considered and con- 
ceived earthquake forecasts. The suppression of 
such crucial information would be immoral, 
counterproductive, contrary to public interest, and 
perhaps in violation of federal statutes, they argue. 
Prediction offers the chance for a reversal in the 
trend of increasing quake deaths and damage. Yet 
careful planning and organization will have to be 
undertaken to guarantee that scientists have pre- 
sented society with a blessing rather than a 
curse. LJ 


Walt, Estrella de Baloncesto 


If you ask Walter Szczerbiak, BBA 
’71, what he is doing these days, he 
gives an embarrassed laugh. ‘‘I guess,” 
he says, ‘‘you’d have to say I’m the Dr. 
J. of Europe.” Dr. J. is Julius Erving, 
a leading star in the National Basket- 
ball Association. When Szczerbiak was 
a senior at GW in 1971 he averaged 
22.9 points on little more than hustle, 
and was certainly not professional star 
material. 

Today Szczerbiak is possibly the best 
professional basketball player in the 
world outside the NBA, although he is 
almost unknown in America, even here 
at GW. 

In three seasons with Spain’s peren- 
nial pro powerhouse, Real Madrid, 
Szczerbiak has averaged 33 points a 
game, shot an amazing 65 per cent off 
the continent’s dead backboards and 
led his team to the European Cup in 
1974 and the Intercontinental Cup in 
1976. 

Going by the nickname ‘‘Walt,’’ 
Szezerbiak has become an interna- 
tional celebrity from Paris to Tel Aviv, 
but his success did not come easily. 
Four years ago he was disillusioned 
with the sport he had loved since he 
was 13. He was ready to quit and 
‘look for honest work.” 

Pro basketball had given Walt the 
classic heart-breaking run around. 
“It’s a brutal winnowing out process 
full of injustices,’’ he says. 

The Phoenix Suns drafted him in the 
third round in 1971. After a good 
showing in rookie camp he was assured 
enough of a place on the team that he 
bought a house in Arizona. Then he 
was cut, “‘my first lesson in broken 
trust,” he says. 

The Pittsburgh Condors of the ABA 
picked him up, but a cast of forwards 
‘with ego problems” kept him from 
touching the ball often. When Pitts- 
burgh folded in 1972, he went to 
Kentucky, but rosters full of big names 


Law Association Honors Ash 


Walt besieged by fans 


with no-cut contracts led to his being 
released again. He then sank to the 
basketball bushes, the Eastern League, 
where he was the second-leading 
scorer. 

By the summer of 1973 Szczerbiak 
had found his true game. In the high- 
powered New York City Rucker 
League he played on the same team 
with Erving and led the club in scoring, 
averaging 32 a game. From the record 
he accumulated at Rucker, Buffalo 
offered Szczerbiak a one-shot, one- 
year NBA contract. Madrid offered a 
five-year, no-cut pact. 

Szczerbiak has had NBA offers but 
he won’t be returning. He has been 
exposed to a broader, more sensibly 
paced life than the NBA with its 
exhausting 100-game season can offer. 
‘‘In Europe I have seen so many ways 
to live and to live happily,” he says. 

He and his wife spend their summers 
living in the basement of his in-laws’ 
home on Long Island. In the winter he 
returns to stardom in Madrid. 


President Elliott, right, presented Robert Ash, LLB ’18, with the GW Law 
Association’s Distinguished Alumnus Award in December. Mrs. Ash is at center. 


A Letter from Ankara 


At Christmastime the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences received a card 
from Dr. Ruchan N. Akinci. He 
wished the school a merry Christmas 
and a new year of health, happiness, 
and success. Though it’s not unusual to 
hear from alumni from time to time, 
Mrs. Hallie Lou Blum, an executive 
assistant at GSAS, appreciated the 
intricate Turkish medallion on the card 
from.Ankara and decided to investi- 
gate further. Her curiosity kindled 
when she checked and found that Dr. 
Akinci had a bachelor’s, a master’s, 
and a doctor’s degree from GW. His 
dissertation ‘‘Turkish-American Eco- 
nomic Relations Since Lausanne,’’ was 
defended on Friday, May 19, 1933. He 
was 25 years old when he received the 
Ph.D., GW’s youngest Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics. But there his records ended, 
and as far as anyone could tell, his 
Christmas card was his first communi- 
cation since he graduated. 

So a letter of inquiry was written. 
‘*What have you been doing all these 
years,” we asked. Dr. Akinci answered 
with the outline of a distinguished 
40-year career spent in service to the 
Turkish government and as a represen- 
tative to numerous international or- 
ganizations. He worked with the 
American Economic Mission to Tur- 
key, was an assistant professor of the 
history of economic thought at the 
University of Istanbul, a specialist on 
rates and commerce and adviser to the 
minister of public works, economic 
delegate for the Turkish delegation to 
the Organization for European Eco- 
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Ruchan N. Akinci 


nomic Cooperation, a NATO delegate, 
represented Turkey in meetings of the 
Council of Europe in Strasbourg, and 
served as president of the Organization 
for International Economic Coopera- 
tion, and as deputy postmaster general. 

Dr. Akinci retired from government 
service in 1973. Once, in 1944, he 
returned to the United States for a con- 
ference in Chicago. He took time to 
visit his former professor at GW, the 
late Dr. John Donaldson, who he 
recalls gave a dinner in his honor. ‘‘Dr. 
Donaldson used to call me the ambas- 
sador of GWU,” he said. ‘‘I hope I 
have fulfilled my duty.” 


He’s Chief Justice Burger’s 


New Law Clerk 


Although at least two other GW 
graduates have been Supreme Court 
clerks in the recent past, James W. 
Ziglar, BA ’68, JD ’72, and Allen R. 
Snyder, BA ’67 (GW Times July/Aug 
’72), Robert A. Rosenfeld, BA ’71, is 
the first to be chosen clerk to the chief 
justice. 

As one of four or five law clerks to 
Chief Justice Warren Burger, Rosen- 
feld will assist in screening the thou- 
sands of cases submitted to the 
country’s highest court. On the few 
granted certiorari, those called up for 
review by the court, the clerks must 
prepare background materials to brief 
their justices. Additional research and 
writing will then be the clerk’s respon- 
sibility when the justice is called upon 
or chooses to write an opinion. 

Outstanding academic performance 
and impressive work credentials won 
Rosenfeld the honor of clerking for the 
Chief Justice. As a GW undergraduate 
he was a staff assistant for U.S. Con- 
gressman John T. Meyers, working 
part-time for four academic years and 
full-time during the three intervening 
summers. 

Upon graduation with distinction in 
public affairs from GW, Rosenfeld 


studied politics, philosophy, and eco- 
nomics for two years at Oxford Uni- 
versity on a Rhodes scholarship, 
earning a first class honors B.A. degree 
in 1973. He then proceeded to Harvard 
Law School where he was treasurer and 
managing editor of the Harvard Law 
Review, and received a J.D. in 1976. 

While in graduate school Rosenfeld 
spent summers clerking for various law 
firms and a government agency. In 
1976-77 he was a law clerk for Judge 
Marvin E. Frankel, United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York. 


Robert Rosenfeld 
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Beavers Made Burger Boss 


Robert M. Beavers, Jr., Engr ’65 has 
been named regional vice president for 
McDonald’s four-state Washington, 
D.C. region, with management respon- 
sibility for 190 of the chain’s more than 
4,000 restaurants. 

Beavers started working for the 
hamburger giant as a part-time crew 
employee when he was a junior at GW. 
“I had no career plans at that time,” 
he says, ‘‘the job was just to help on 
expenses.’’ While continuing at GW he 
worked his way up as swing manager, 
assistant manager, manager, and area 
supervisor in the Washington, D.C. 
area. 

“After a year I realized that I liked 
the work and decided to stick with it,” 
says Beavers. ‘‘I like working with 
people, and I saw good opportunity 
with a rapidly growing chain.” It 
wasn’t long before he was hooked, and 
he has been with the company ever 
since. 

In 1970, Beavers was named assis- 
tant licensing director for McDonald’s 
Corporation, at Oak Brook, Illinois 
headquarters office. He became New 
York district manager in 1971, and in 
1976 he returned to Washington as the 
D.C. regional manager, the position he 
held at the time of his promotion to 
vice president. 


Robert Beavers 


A native of Washington, D.C., Bea- 
vers attended McKinley Technical 
High School. He is a director of Big 
Brothers and the Special Olympics for 
the Mentally Handicapped, and is a 
member of the D.C. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Metropolitan Board of 
Trade, and the Virginia and D.C. 
Chapters of the National Restaurant 
Association. 


Getting Plastered for Art’s Sake 


Ellen Vincent, MFA ’73, demonstrates 
body casting, one of four techniques 
shown as part of the Dimock Gallery’s 
exhibition ‘‘Teaching Sculpture at 
GW.”’ The model, graduate student 
Donald Fehrenbach, received a thick 
coating of Vaseline to prevent sticking 
before the plaster-coated tape was 
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dampened and applied in separate 
front and back halves. The gauze is 
similar to that used in hospitals for 
making casts. Vincent allows five 
minutes for the casts to harden before 
carefully detaching them from the 
model. She uses the casts to form a 
hollow mold. 


Alumni in the News 


3 iv 


Marvin Davis Eleanor Rice 


Charles J. Campbell, MD ’48, profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of 
ophthalmology at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, has been elected to receive the 
State University of Buffalo’s Lucian 
Howe Gold Medal. 


Walter E. Clark, MS ’39, has received 
the best paper award at the American 
Nuclear Society’s international meet- 
ing, November 1976, for his research 
on immobilizing radioactive iodine 
from nuclear reactors. 


Thomas E. Clifford, MBA ’63, has 
been promoted to the rank of major 
general in the United States Air Force. 
The 27-year Air Force veteran is 
commander of the 26th North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command (NORAD) 
Region and 26th Air Division, head- 
quartered at Luke Air Force Base. 
Arizona. 


James C. Curvey, MA ’63, has been 
named vice-president for employee 
relations in the human resources 
department of Chase Manhattan Bank 
of New York City. 


Marvin S. Davis, JD ’64, has been 
named director of legal affairs for 
Southeast Banking Corporation, 
Miami. 


Harrison Symmes 


David Wang 


Col. John L. Fisher, USAF Ret., MSB 
64, has become director of operations 
for the U.S. space program’s new 
shuttle system. 


Col. Randall J. Foley, MS ’65, was 
presented the Legion of Merit and the 
Meritorious Service Award upon his 
retirement as director of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, National 
Security Management Course. 


Judith Freeman, BA ’65, has joined 
The Washingtonian editorial staff as 
managing editor. 


Warren Gould, BA ’51, MA ’55, 
received GW’s Alumni Service Award 
in Dallas in February. He is a former 
alumni secretary and was the univer- 
sity’s assistant vice-president for re- 
sources from 1965 to 1969. 


Edward Grebow, BBA ’71, has been 
appointed assistant vice president in 
the department of management infor 
mation and profit analysis in the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York. 


Renato Guimaraes Jr., MCL ‘75, a 
district attorney for the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has been appointed 


Alumni Authors 


Edwina A. Avery, JD ’26, MPL ’27, 
LLM ’27. It Did Happen Here: 
Women as Marginal Labor after the 
First World War. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1975. Those interested in acquir- 
ing this book should contact the author 
at 1991 42nd St., North St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 33713. 


Christine P. Chapman, MA ’65. 
America’s Runaways. William Mor- 
row & Co., Inc., 1976. 


Rear Admiral Benjamin Katz, MEA 
58. Happiness or Misery: A Manual 
for the Management of a Small 
Business. (2nd ed.) Williams, Oregon: 
Quazell Technical, 1974. 


Peter Stein, MPA ’75. Managing for 
Profit: The Art and Science of Making 
Money Managing a Dental Labora- 
tory. Alexandria, Va.: National Asso- 
ciations of Dental Laboratories, 1976 


Michael J. Walker, BA ’52. Wild 
Animals that Help People. New York: 
David McKay Publishers, 1977. 


Ben L. Wechsler, MA ’62, and Gary E. 
Whitehouse. Applied Operations Re- 
search: A Survey. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1976. 


Alumni Artists 


Sherri M. Pinsley, MFA ’70, an exhibit 
of drawings, paintings, prints, and 
sculptures at the Dan Danciger Jewish 
Community Center, Dallas, Texas. 


chairman of the committee to set up 
the World Association of Prosecutors 
under the World Peace through Law 
Center, Washington, D.C. 


Patricia A. Horton, BA ’71, executive 
director of the Fairfax County Human 
Rights Commission, has been named 
the 1976-77 Young Career Woman by 
the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club of Fairfax County. 


Charles R. Kemble, PhD ’69, has been 
named president of Lamar University, 
Beaumont, Texas. Kemble, a retired 
army colonel, was president of the New 
Mexico Military Institute in Roswell 
and has been professor and director of 
the American studies program at West 
Point. 


Patricia A. McElroy, MA in Gov ’75, 
has joined the staff of the Southern 
Tier West Regional Planning and 
Development Board in western New 
York State as an historical/architec- 
tural preservation analyst. 


Nancy L. Miller, BA ’70, has been 
appointed an assistant treasurer with 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., 
New York City. 


Michael J. Nelligan, BA ’66, MA ’75, 
has been elected vice president for 
rates, tariffs, and agreements of ITT’s 
new domestic communications subsidi- 
aries—United States Transmission Sys- 
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tems, ITT Corporate Communication 
Services, and ITT Domestic Transmis- 
sion Systems, Inc. 


John F. O’Leary, BA ’50, is the Carter 
Administration’s new Federal Energy 
Administrator. Since he graduated 
from GW in 1950 with a degree in 
economics, O’Leary has amassed 22 
years of energy-related federal service. 


Eleanor L. Rice, EdS ’74, has been 
appointed university registrar at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Lendell E. Steele, BS ’50, head of the 
thermostructural materials branch in 
the Engineering Materials Division of 
the Naval Research Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, was presented the Navy Super- 
ior Civilian Service Award for out- 
standing research in radiation damage 
to metals. 


Hans H. Strupp, BA ’45, MA ’47, PhD 
154, has been named distinguished 
professor of psychology at Vanderbilt 
University. 


Harrison M. Symmes, MA ’48, has 
been appointed resident director of 
Mount Vernon by the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association. Symmes is a 
former president of Windham College, 
Putney, Vermont, Ambassador to 
Jordan, deputy assistant secretary of 
state, and deputy inspector general of 
the Foreign Service. 


William T. Syphax, MEA ’64, presi- 
dent of W.T. Syphax Engineering & 
Construction Co., Arlington Va., the 
26th ranked black-owned and managed 
corporation in the country, received 
the 1976 Black Enterprise Achievement 
Award. 


Le Grand Van Vitert, BS ’49, winner 
of the Franklin Institute’s N.H. Potts 
Award in 1975, was the 1976 recipient 
of the Industrial Research Institute’s 
achievement award for his outstanding 
work on electronic crystals. 


David I.J. Wang, BME ’51, has been 
named a vice-president and general 
manager of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion’s chemicals and plastics operating 
unit. 


Ernest L. Wilkinson, JD ’26, president 
emeritus of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, was one of 14 prominent Ameri- 
cans honored with a 1976 Horatio 
Alger Award. 


Raymond H. Wood, MIA ’70, Sth 
Coast Guard District chief of staff, has 
been promoted to rear admiral. 


Ever wonder what 


Now you can find out— with our new 
1977 Alumni Directory, available to 
alumni only. 

This concise directory features the 
name, occupation, business and home 
addresses and phone numbers of all 
living alumni. 

Old friends can be found in three dif- 
ferent categories: alphabetical, geo- 
graphical and class year. 

Limited printing —only those direc- 
tories ordered in advance will be 
printed. 

Reservations for this invaluable ref- 
erence book are being accepted NOW. 
Call our publisher: 

oll Free 


T 
I (800) 336-3724 


Deaths 


Thomas P. Ahrens, BS ’38, MA ’40, 
May 1, 1976, Denver, Colo. 


Knute E. Anderson, LLB ’37, Decem- 
ber 13, 1976, Washington 


Robert J. Alpher, BEE ’31, December 
4, 1976, Silver Spring, Md. 


Kyle D. Barnes, AA ’48, January 7, 
Washington 

John R. Burbidge, MD 731, May 1, 
1976, Princeton. N.J. 


Julian H. Carter, JD ’37, May 1976, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Robert W. Coyne, LLB ’25, January 8, 
Washington 


Jacob M. Danish, MD ’40, May 14, 
1976, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Margaret U. Dunn, MAE ’30, January 
9, Falls Church, Va. 


Reed W. Farnsworth, MD ’37, May 
22, 1976, Cedar City, Utah 


Milton J. Feldman, EdD ’76, January 
11, Arlington, Va. 


David E. Finley, LLB ’13, LLD ’60, 
February 1, Washington 


Woodrow W. Gordon, MA ’49, 
November 18, 1976, Bon Air, Va. 


Marie Gurley, MA ’33, December 7, 
1976, Arlington, Va. 


Charles F. Harde, BA ’59, June 6, 
1976, Rye, N.Y. 


Charles O. Heyward, BS ’36, 
November 20, 1976, Mount Ranier, 
Md. 


Natalie N. Hodgson, BA ’32, MA °46, 
December 18, 1976, Annapolis, Md. 


Ray T. Huffman, MD ’63, April 21, 
1976, Kailua, Hawaii 


John K. Hyde, BA ’29, May 28, 1976, 
Richmond, Va. 


Neil M. Judd, MA ’13, December 19, 
1976, Silver Spring, Md. 


Jerry Kluttz, BA ’31, December 21, 
1976, California 


Charles W. Koechley, JD ’40, April 
1976, Washington 


David B. Levine, MD ’27, May 17, 
1976, Hollywood, Fla. 


Mary L. Mackay, BAE ’20, December 
11, 1976, Kansas City, Mo. 


G. Franklin Madsen II, MD ’64, 
November 26, 1976, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Boris Mandrovsky, MAE ’51, Decem- 
ber 17, 1976, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Joseph D. Marco, MD ’31, May 15, 
1976, Los Angeles 


John P. Marshall, LLB ’37, January 8, 
Washington 

Wilbur T. McNallan, BEE ’38, 
October 20, 1976, Annandale, Va. 


Edward I. Melich, BA ’29, MD ’32, 
May 21, 1976, South Pasadena, Fla. 


Mary H. Miller, BA ’31, December 12, 
1976, Washington 


Maurice Parshall, LLM ’31, MPC ’31, 
December 7, 1976, Takoma Park, Md. 


William J. Pond, BA ’47, November 
28, 1976, Silver Spring, Md. 

Delmer C. Ports, BEE ’37, December 
18, 1976, Arlington, Va. 

Thomas W. Shipp, BME ’50, October 
14, 1976, Springfield, Va. 

Charles E. Smith, BME ’55, May 5, 
1976, Takoma Park, Md. 


Donald C. Snyder, LLB ’41, January 
7, Durham, N.C. 


Henry Stevens, PhD ’34, January 10, 
Washington 


John A. Strempfer, BA ’71, November 
12, 1976; Columbus, Ohio 


Clara M. Thompson, LLB ’23, 
January 4, Washington 


Augustine J. Todd, BA ’20, December 
12, 1976, Clearwater, Fla. 


Harry L. Walker, JD ’33, June 22, 
1976, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Lewis H. Ward, LLB ’31, December 
14, 1976, Silver Spring, Md. 


Robert P. Williams, LLB ’36, 
December 13, 1976, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


Lt. Col. Raymond J. Wilson Jr., MIA 
64, September 14, 1976, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Raymond J. Winfield, MD ’43, June 7, 
1976, Marlette, Mich. 


Gerald S. Wolff, BA ’49, December 
10, 1976, Falls Church, Va. 


Faculty/Staff 


John A. McIntire, faculty member of 
the Law School from 1931-1973, and 
founding editor-in-chief of the George 
Washington Law Review, January 23, 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


Ylda Novik, studio lecturer in applied 
music (piano), March 17, Washington 


Lawson E. Yocum, professor emeritus 


of botany, February 23, Clearwater 
Fla. 
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Coming Events: For late changes phone the 
/ | Marvin Center Information Desk, 676-7410 


May June 
15-June 15 27-28 2-4 4 12 
Dimock Gallery 10th Medical alumni Dinner theater pro- “Estate Planning for Alumni Service 
Anniversary Show weekend, Washing- duction of Gilbert & Singles,” seminar Awards presentation 
16-June 9 ton. For more infor- Sullivan’s ‘‘Pirates sponsored by GW and reception, 5:30- 
ist Sunsiiier Seesion mation call 676-3508 of Penzance,” Development Office, 7:30 p.m., Folger 
(3 weeks: reaistra: 31-June 18 dinner 6:30 p.m., Marvin Theater, 9 Shakespeare Library, 
toi firm devi Summer Base show 8 p.m., Marvin a.m.-12:30 p.m. 201 E. Capitol St., 
y : Center. For more in- S.E., Washington. 
22 Workshop with formation call 10-11 Group rate tickets 
Annabelle Gamson, Dance Concert with Ages 
Law School James Cunningham 676-6178 Annabelle Gamson available for Folger 
Commencement < ” : > 3 production of 
and Maida Withers. Marvin Theater. For “'Nideume 
27 For more more information Night’s Dream” 
Medical School information call call 676-6577 following the 
Commencement 676-6577 reception. For more 


information call 
676-6435 


13-July 19 

2nd Summer Session 
(5 weeks; 
registration first 
day) 


17-18 

Dance Concert with 
James Cunningham. 
Outdoor location to 
be announced. For 
more information 
call 676-6577 


23-26 

Alumni College, 
Airlie House, 
Warrenton, Va. For 
more information 
call 676-6435 


Jul/Aug 


$ July 20-Aug. 24 

€| 3rd Summer Session 

5 (5 weeks; 
registration first day) 
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